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ABSTRACT 


Using data from the Longitudinal Worker File—a 10% random sample of all Canadian 
employees—we examine whether permanent layoff rates have increased between the 1980s and 
the 1990s in Canada. We find little evidence that Canadian workers’ chances of being 
permanently laid-off have risen substantially between the 1980s and the 1990s. While the risk of 
job loss has increased in a non-negligible way in some industries and in large firms of the private 
sector, men and women of different age groups have generally not experienced drastic increases 
in their likelihood of being permanently laid-off. However, hiring rates have dropped markedly 
during the 1990s, especially among young workers. Thus, while Canadians’ chances of losing 
their jobs have not increased substantially, their chances of finding a new job in the event of a 
layoff—as proxied by hiring rates—appear to have fallen markedly. 


The most striking finding of this paper is the widespread drop in permanent quit rates observed 
during the 1983-1999 period, which likely results, at least partly, from the decrease in hiring 
rates. Other permanent separations fell moderately. Since permanent layoff rates showed no 
substantial increase between the 1980s and the 1990s and permanent quit rates fell markedly, 
rates of permanent separations, taken as a whole, fell in the 1990s. This explains why job 
stability—as measured by average complete job duration—rose in the 1990s. 


Keywords: Layoffs, Job security, Job loss, Job stability, Labour turnover. 
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I. Introduction 


In 1996, the New York Times published a series of articles on the “Downsizing of America”. The 
main argument put forward was that more intense competition and computer-based technological 
changes were inducing many companies to reduce costs and lay off workers, even those with 
considerable seniority. 


In a recent study using data from the 1977-1996 U.S. General Social Survey, Schmidt (1999) 
showed that during the 1990s, U.S. workers have been more pessimistic about losing their jobs 
than their counterparts were in the 1980s. 


Since the mid-1990s, media reports of mass layoffs in large—and often profitable—companies 
have not been uncommon. Presumably, globalization has opened new market opportunities for 
some firms while confronting others with greater competition from abroad. 


In this context, many Canadians may ask whether they face greater chances of losing their job 
than their counterparts did two decades ago. Specifically, one may wonder whether permanent 
layoff rates in Canada were higher in the 1990s than in the 1980s. The goal of this paper is to 
answer this question. 


To do so, we take advantage of a unique data set. We use the Longitudinal Worker File (LWF), a 
10% random sample of all Canadian workers that allows us to examine the evolution of 
permanent layoffs over the 1983-1999 period for very detailed demographic groups. 


Whether permanent layoff rates have increased between the 1980s and the 1990s has important 
implications for Canadians’ well-being. Higher layoff rates may generate greater instability of 
family earnings, thereby influencing the consumption and savings patterns of families affected by 
layoffs. They may increase workers’ need for training, as more of them would experience job 
displacement. They would affect retirement income of workers laid-off from companies offering 
defined-benefit registered pension plans whose benefits cannot be transferred to other plans 
elsewhere in the economy. Generally, they would imply that many Canadian families would face 
more uncertainty. 


As OECD (1997) suggests, job security can be viewed as a function of two components—the risk 
of layoff and the costs associated with layoffs (e.g., as measured by earnings losses of displaced 
workers). The focus of this paper is on the first component. Our main finding is that there is little 
evidence that permanent layoff rates have risen substantially between the 1980s and the 1990s. 
However, hiring rates and permanent quit rates have dropped markedly during the 1990s. Thus, 
while Canadians’ chances of losing their jobs have not increased substantially, their chances of 
finding a new job in the event of a layoff—as proxied by hiring rates—appear to have fallen 
markedly. 


In Section II, we discuss recent studies of job stability and job loss. Next, we present the data and 
concepts used in the study (Section II). For simplicity, we use the terms layoffs and job loss 
interchangeably. The evolution of permanent layoff rates is documented in Section IV. 
Multivariate analyses are presented in Section V. The evolution of hiring rates and quit rates is 
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examined in Section VI. The consequences of the changes in layoff rates, quit rates and hiring 
rates for job stability are discussed. A conclusion follows. 


II. Recent studies on job stability and job loss 


Heisz (2002), the most recent Canadian study on job stability, examines changes in job stability 
over the 1977-2001 period. He finds that job stability fell between 1977 and 1993, particularly 
for jobs with initial tenure of less than one year. However, the 1993-2001 period witnessed a 
reversal of this trend. As a result, there was no long-term trend towards declining job stability 
among any age, gender or education group during the whole period. 


Picot and Lin (1997) provide the most recent Canadian study of job loss. They examine the 
evolution of permanent layoff rates over the 1978-1994 period. Looking at years which are 
comparable in the business cycle, they find no upward trend in permanent layoff rates in the 
aggregate. However, they observe an increase in the probability of permanent layoffs among 
older and high-paid workers. 


Farber (2003, 13) analyzes the incidence of job loss in the United States between 1981 and 2001 
and concludes that “while there was no secular increase in overall rates of job loss, there was a 
secular increase in the rate of job loss for the older and more educated, due largely to an increase 
in job loss due to position/shift abolished”, rather than due to an increase resulting from a rise in 
plant closings, slack work or other reasons. This pattern is consistent with the “downsizing” 
notions mentioned above. 


A key point to note is that job stability and job loss are two distinct concepts. Studies of job 
stability implicitly incorporate information about both layoff rates (rates of job loss) and quit 
rates. Job stability—measured by average job duration or retention rates—could remain 
unchanged if an increase in layoff rates was accompanied by a decrease in quit rates.’ This could 
occur if an increase in rates of job loss occurred in conjunction with a decrease in hiring rates or 
triggered perceptions of growing economic insecurity among workers, thereby inducing many of 
them to remain in their job. Thus, the absence of long-term trend towards declining job 
stability—documented by Heisz (2002)—is not inconsistent, a priori, with an increase in 
permanent layoff rates. 


III. Data and concepts 


The data set used to measure the evolution of layoff rates is the Longitudinal Worker File (LWF) 
created by the Business and Labour Market Analysis (BLMA) Division of Statistics Canada. The 
LWE is a 10 percent random sample of all Canadian workers, constructed by integrating data 
from four sources: the Record of Employment (ROE) files of Human Resources Development 
Canada (on worker separations), the T1 and T4 files of Canada Customs and Revenue Agency, 
and the Longitudinal Employment Analysis Program (LEAP) of BLMA, Statistics Canada.” 


' Retention rates refer to the conditional probability that a job of any given length will last another year. 


* LEAP is a longitudinal file on Canadian businesses at the company level. 
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The Employment Insurance Act and its Regulations require every employer to issue a ROE when 
an employee working in insurable employment has an interruption in earnings. The information 
contained on the ROE is used to determine if a person qualifies for Employment Insurance (EI) 
benefits, the benefit rate and the duration of his/her claim. The ROE must be issued even if the 
employee does not intend to file a claim for EI benefits. More importantly, it indicates the reason 
for the work interruption or separation.» The ROE can thus be used to generate counts of 
separations of workers from firms by reason. 


In addition, all employers must register with Canadian Customs and Revenue Agency and issue 
to each employee a T4 slip that summarizes earnings received in the year. The T4 files provide 
information on virtually all Canadian workers. Thus, the number of workers at risk of separation 
are known from the T4 files while the number of workers who actually separate are known from 
the ROE files. 


In the LWF, job separations are classified into three categories (quits, layoffs and other 
separations) according to the reason for separation indicated in the ROE. Layoffs are separations 
due to shortage of work. Permanent layoffs are defined as those that occur when the separated 
worker does not return to the same employer in the same or following year.” Other separations 
include those that result from a strike or lock-out, a return to school, illness or injury, pregnancy 
and adoption, retirement, work sharing, apprentice training, dismissal as well as those resulting 
from other reasons not listed in the ROE. 


Permanent separation rates (i.e. quit rates, layoff rates and other permanent separation rates) are 
calculated as the number of permanent separations divided by employment at any point in time 
during the year (i.e. the total number of person-jobs). 


The hiring rate is the number of hires divided by total employment in the year. The number of 
hires H, is calculated as the sum of all permanent separations in year t-1, S;.;, and the net change 
in employment between year t-1 and year t, E, — E;.;. Thus, the number of hires is determined 
residually by adding replacement demand (the number of permanent separations) and expansion 
demand (the net increase in employment). 


The LWF, with its very large sample size, allows the possibility of very detailed sub-sample level 
analysis of job separations (e.g. by detailed age group, firm size, province or industry). Below, 
we take advantage of this large sample size by conducting separate multivariate analyses for 
various age-gender groups, industries and size classes.” 


> A penalty under the Employment Insurance Act for non-compliance may apply to employers who fail to issue a 
ROE. Moreover, employers who enter a false or misleading reason for a separation may be subject to penalty 
or prosecution. 


* It is the use of LEAP that allows us to distinguish permanent separations from temporary separations. A 
temporary separation occurs when the separated worker returns to the same employer in the same or following 
year. The T1 files allow us to measure the age and gender of workers. 


> While all multivariate analyses and cross-tabulations presented in this study use the 10% version of LWF, some 
descriptive statistics presented in footnotes and in Appendix 1 use the 1% version of LWF. These exceptions are 


noted. 
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IV. Permanent layoffs in Canada: 1983-1999 


IV.1 Context 


Since the concept of permanent layoff applies only to Canadian workers who are employees— 
and not to those who are self-employed—it is worth examining the relative importance of 
employees in total employment over the last two decades. 


Figure 1 shows that the percentage of workers who are self-employed rose from 12% in 1976 to 
15% in 2002. It varied between 14% and 17% during the 1983-1999 period. Thus, employees 
accounted for between 83% and 86% of total employment over the period considered. 


Permanent layoffs are counter-cyclical, rising in recessions and falling during expansion periods. 
In order to detect structural changes in permanent layoff rates, we need to compare years that are 
roughly at the same point in the business cycle. Over the period of study, the Canadian economy 
saw two full business cycles, as witnessed by the movements in the unemployment rate of men 
aged 25-54, shown in Figure 1. This unemployment rate was very similar in 1989 and 1999, 
amounting to 6.3% and 6.5%, respectively. Furthermore, the aggregate unemployment rate in 
1999 was 7.6%, very close to the value of 7.5% observed in 1989. Therefore, most of the 
ensuing analysis will assess whether permanent layoff rates in 1999 were higher than those in 
1989. 


IV.2 Sample selection 


To build a consistent time series of permanent layoff rates, both the set of jobs for which 
employers issue a T4 slip and the set of jobs for which employers are required to issue a ROE 
must be fairly constant over time. As Appendix | shows, the set of jobs for which employers are 
required to issue T4 slips has changed slightly during the 1983-1999 period and changes to the 
(Un)Employment Insurance system have modified the set of jobs for which employers are 
required to issue ROEs. 


For reasons detailed in Appendix 1, we select jobs that provide an annual wage of at least $500 
in 1989 constant dollars (or $621 in 1999 constant dollars) in order to measure permanent layoffs 
on a consistent basis. Figure 2 shows the resulting permanent layoff rates. Following the 1981-82 
recession, permanent layoff rates fell, reaching a low of 5.9% in 1989. They rose again with the 
1990-92 recession but ended the 1990s at a value of 5.7%. Thus, they were no higher in 1999 
than in 1989. 


To assess the robustness of our results, we also examine trends in permanent layoff rates using 5 
additional cutoffs ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 (in 1989 constant dollars). Figure 3 shows that 
whatever cutoff is used, permanent layoff rates display no upward trend (although the values of 
the permanent layoff rates fall as higher cutoffs are used). Hence, for the remainder of the paper, 
the sample selected will consist of jobs paying an annual wage of at least $500 in 1989 constant 
dollars. 
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IV.3 Permanent layoff rates by worker and firm characteristics 


Table 1 shows separation rates for all three types of permanent separations (quits, layoffs and 
other separations) as well as hiring rates and temporary layoff rates over the 1983-1999 period. 
Three points are worth noting. First, like permanent layoff rates, temporary layoff rates were very 
similar in 1989 and 1999. Second, hiring rates were generally lower during the second half of the 
1990s than they were during the second half of the 1980s. Third, permanent quit rates were equal 
to only 7.3% in 1999, almost 2 percentage points lower than their value in 1989. 


Table 2 and Figures 4.1 to 4.6 examine whether specific groups of workers have experienced an 
increase in permanent layoff rates over the period. Looking across groups defined in terms of age 
and gender, permanent layoff rates in 1999 were at least half a percentage point higher than in 
1989 only for men aged 55-64 and women aged 35-44. This corresponds to increases of 10% 
and 16% in relative terms respectively. For all other age-gender groups, there was no sizeable 
increase in layoff rates. 


Compared to 1989, permanent layoff rates in 1999 were, in the aggregate, at least half a 
percentage point higher in business services and distributive services. However, they increased 
neither in manufacturing nor in primary industries/construction. These qualitative patterns are 
observed for both men and women. 


In large firms of the private sector—those with 500 or more employees operating in all industries 
except public services—permanent layoff rates rose between 1989 and 1999. They increased 
from 3.3% to 4.0% for men and from 1.9% to 2.5% for women. In contrast, permanent layoff 
rates in firms with less than 20 employees—which are at least three times higher than those in 
large firms (except in 1999)—-showed no increase during the 1989-1999 period. 


While permanent layoff rates of highly paid male workers (those paid $50,000 or more in the 
year prior to the layoff) do not appear to have risen, the raw data provide some evidence of rising 
layoff rates among highly paid women. 


The only sizable increases in job loss took place in Newfoundland and Prince-Edward Island, 
which saw their permanent layoff rates rise by about 2 percentage points between 1989 and 
1999.° Meanwhile, none of the provinces west of Nova Scotia experienced an increase in 
permanent layoff rates. 


Hence, for most workers and most provinces, permanent layoff rates were no higher at the end of 
the 1990s than they were at the end of the 1980s. 


IV.4 Robustness checks: Taking into account the misreporting of end of 
contracts and bankruptcies 


When they issue a ROE, employers should normally report the termination of employment 
contracts and layoffs that result from bankruptcies in category A, which is titled “shortage of 


work’’. This is the category used in this study to measure layoffs. 


° In both provinces, the increase in permanent layoff rates is statistically significant at the 1% level (two-tailed 
test). 
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However, some firms may erroneously report end of contracts and bankruptcies in calneORy K, a 
residual category capturing separations that result from reasons not listed in ROEs.’ Ideally, we 
would like to include these misreported contracts and bankruptcies in our measure of permanent 
job loss. Unfortunately, it is impossible, in our data set, to identify these separations among all 
those separations that are reported in category K. 


To ensure that our findings regarding trends in permanent layoff rates are robust, we proceed in 
two steps. First, we calculate permanent separation rates associated with category K. For all age- 
gender groups except men aged 25-34, these permanent.separation rates were no higher in 1999 
than in 1989 (Table 3). For men aged 25-34, they were almost identical during these two years. 


Second, we calculate an “augmented” permanent separation rate that is the sum of permanent 
layoffs and permanent separations associated with category K. When we do so, we find that 
between 1989 and 1999, no group of workers (defined in terms of age and gender) experienced 
an increase in their augmented permanent separation rate of more than 0.4 percentage point 
(Table 4). 


Taken together, Tables 3 and 4 confirm the main finding of Section IV.3, i.e. that many Canadian 
workers were no more at risk of losing their job in 1999 than their counterparts were in 1989. 


V. Multivariate analysis 
V.1 Risk of layoff by age and gender 


To assess whether the patterns described above hold for workers of similar ages holding 
comparable jobs, we run logit models that estimate workers’ probability of being laid-off in a 
given year. Separate regressions are run for each of the 10 age-gender groups defined above. The 
dependent variable equals 1 when a job ends with a permanent layoff, 0 otherwise. 


For each age-gender group, we use two models. The first model includes the following set of 
regressors: age, age squared, province and a vector of year effects covering the 1983-1999 period 
(1989 being the omitted category). The second model adds controls for industry (6 categories) 
and firm size (4 categories).* 


For all logit models presented in this study, the extent to which workers’ probability of being 
laid-off has risen between 1989 and 1999, APjo99, is evaluated around the permanent layoff rate 
observed in 1989, Pogo, using the following formula [Gunderson et al. (1986:267)]: 


7 Such misreporting could occur even though the ROE guide from 1989 to 1996 specifies that category A should 
be used, among other things, to report “[...] job completed or employment contract terminated”. In 1999, the 
ROE guide requests employers to enter in code K reasons other than those listed in a table accompanying the 
ROE form. The reasons listed in the table that accompanies the ROE form include : A) shortage of work, E) 
quits and the other reasons defined in section III. 


$ | We deliberately avoid including interaction terms between covariates and year effects because we want any 
increase in workers’ probability of being laid-off to be captured by intercept shifts, thereby measuring an 
“average” increase in probability across years. 
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(1) — APio99 = [1+exp(-x’b — bi999)] - Piogo 
where x’b = In[Pjo9g9/(1-P19g9)] and bi999 is the coefficient for the year 1999. 


This amounts to performing the following conceptual experiment. First, select a worker whose 
probability of being laid-off in 1989 equals the average permanent layoff rate of his/her age- 
gender group during that year. Then, ask the following question: What would be this worker’s 
probability of being laid-off in 1999? 


It is important to emphasize that these multivariate analyses are conducted using extraordinary 
sample sizes. The number of observations used in these logit models varies between 711,562 for 
women aged 55-64 and 4,323,671 for men aged 25-34. The results are presented in Table 5.” 


Model 1 shows that between 1989 and 1999, the probability of being permanently laid-off has 
increased—in a statistically significant sense (at the 5% level)—for men aged 35-44 and those 
aged 55-64. However, the increases are modest, amounting to 0.3 and 0.6 percentage point, 
respectively.'? Women aged 25-34 and 35-44 also experienced increased chances of losing their 
jobs since their probability of being permanently laid-off rose by 0.3 and 0.5 percentage point, 
respectively. Although moderate in absolute terms, the increase observed for women aged 35-44 
is not negligible in relative terms, amounting to 16% (since their permanent layoff rate was equal 
to 3.2% in 1989). In contrast, men aged 15-24 saw their risk of job loss fall by 1 percentage 
point. Hence, only men aged 55-64 and women aged 35-44 saw their risk of job loss increase by 
at least half a percentage point between 1989 and 1999. 


Can changes in the distribution of employment by industry and firm size account for a big 
portion of the increased risk of job loss experienced by men aged 55-64 and women aged 35-44? 
The answer is no. Most of the increase in job loss observed for these two groups remains when 
controls for industry and firm size are added (Model 2). A similar conclusion holds for women 


aged 25-34. 


In contrast, compositional effects account for all the increased risk of job loss faced by men aged 
35-44. The reason is that their probability of being permanently laid-off no longer increases once 
we control for industry and firm size. 


The risk of job loss rises by about 0.5 percentage point for workers—both men and women— 
aged 45-54 after controlling for industry and firm size. Since virtually no increase in the 
likelihood of job loss was observed for these workers in Model 1, this suggests that changes in 


9 Detailed regression results of Model 1 are shown in Appendix 2 while those of Model 2 are available upon 
request. It is worth noting that among men and women aged 15 to 24, the probability of being permanently laid- 
off increases with age (at a decreasing rate). This could occur if many employees aged 15 to 19 were students 
working part-time and unlikely to be laid-off in their job and if many of those aged 20 to 24 were individuals 
who had completed their school-to-work transition and had little seniority in their job. As expected, the 
probability of being permanently laid-off decreases with age (also, at a decreasing rate) for workers aged 25 and 


Over. 


10 The increase of 0.2 percentage point observed among men aged 45-54 is statistically significant at the 6% level 
(two-tailed test). 
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the distribution of employment by industry and firm size—that occurred between 1989 and 
1999—tended to decrease layoff rates of these workers." 


Taken together, both the descriptive evidence presented in Section IV and the statistical models 
used in this section provide little evidence that Canadian workers’ chances of losing their jobs 
have increased substantially between thé 1980s and the 1990s. This conclusion holds in Table 6, 
where we run logistic regressions modeling workers’ probability of being permanently laid-off or 
of permanently separating from their employer for reasons not listed on ROEs, i.e. for reasons 
associated with category K.! 


V.2 Risk of layoff by industry, firm size and earnings 


While only men aged 55-64 and women aged 35-44 saw their risk of job loss increase by at least 
half a percentage point between 1989 and 1999, some segments of the Canadian economy may 
have experienced growing risks of layoff. We investigate this issue in three ways. 


First, we ask whether men and women of a given age and employed in a given industry were 
more likely to be permanently laid-off in 1999 than in 1989. To answer this question, we run 
separate logit models of workers’ probability of being laid-off for each of the six industrial 
groups used in Table 2. Next, we ask whether men and women of a given age and employed in a 
private sector firm of a given size were more likely to be permanently laid-off in 1999 than in 
1989. We estimate separate models for each of the four size classes used in Table 2. For each of 
these HIE our control variables include age, age squared, province and a vector of year 
effects. 


Finally, we ask whether highly paid workers (those earning $50,000 or more—in 1999 constant 
dollars—in the year preceding the layoff) employed in a firm of a given size in a given industry 
have seen their chances of being laid-off rise over time. Separate models are used for workers 
employed in all industries and those employed in the private sector.’ 


'! Of all women aged 45 to 54, 38% were employed (as measured by the number of person-jobs observed in a 
given year) in public services in 1989. This fraction rose to 44% in 1999 (Longitudinal Worker File: 1% 
version). The growing proportion of women aged 45 to 54 in public services—a sector with a lower-than- 
average permanent layoff rate—likely explains why changes in the risk of layoff differ between Model 1 and 
Model 2 for this group. 


'2 The dependent variable equals | if a worker is permanently laid-off or separates from the firm for reasons not 
listed on ROEs, 0 otherwise. 


'S When asking these two questions, our goal is to assess whether workers of a given age have experienced 
growing chances of job loss in a given industry or ina firm of a given size—but not in a given industry and firm 
size. This is why we do not control for firm size when we estimate industry-specific models and why we do not 
control for industry when we run firm size-specific models. However, the main findings obtained with these 
models—i.e. that the risk of job loss rose in distributive services, business services, public services and among 
large private sector firms—hold when we use alternative specifications that include these additional controls. 


'* In this study, the private sector refers to all industries except public services. These models include the following 
explanatory variables: age, age squared, industry, firm size, province and a vector of year effects. 
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In all cases (i.e. whether we estimate separate models by industry, firm size or for highly paid 
workers), we restrict our attention to workers aged 15 to 64. All models are run separately for 
men and women. Thus, we estimate 24 models. The results are presented in Table Tee 


Three key findings emerge from these models. First, some industries did experience growing 
risks of job loss. While the-risk of permanent layoff has generally decreased in goods-producing 
industries and changed very little in consumer services, it has risen by at least half a percentage 
point in distributive services, business services and public services. !° 


Second, large firms in the private sector—who often capture media attention when they 
implement mass layoffs— laid off workers at a greater rate in 1999 than in 1989. The risk of 
permanent layoff in large firms of the private sector rose by 0.7 percentage point for men and 0.6 
percentage point for women. This is not negligible since it represents an increase of at least 20% 
in relative terms (the permanent layoff rate in large firms in 1989 being equal to 3.3% for men 
and 1.9% for women).'’ In 1999, large firms accounted for one third of private sector 
employment.'® 


Third, highly paid women employed in the private sector also experienced an increase of at least 
half a percentage point in their risk of layoff. Since their permanent layoff rates in 1989 was only 
1%, their chances of being laid-off remained fairly low by the end of the 1990s. We find no 
evidence of rising chances of being laid-off for highly paid male workers. 


Hence, while permanent layoff rates did not rise substantially between the 1980s and the 1990s in 
the aggregate, workers in some sectors of the Canadian economy did experience growing chances 
of losing their jobs. 


VI. Hiring rates, permanent quit rates and job stability 


Picot and Lin (1997) showed that in the first half of the 1990s, hiring rates were relatively low 
compared to the levels they displayed following the 1981-82 recession. Figure 5.1 confirms this 
view. During the 1995-1999, hiring rates in Canada averaged 21%, much lower than the rate of 
25% observed during the 1985-1989 period (Table 1). 


'S Detailed regression results are available upon request. 


16 The careful reader may wonder why the risk of permanent layoff in public services rose by 0.7-0.8 percentage 
point for workers of a given age while permanent layoff rates in this sector rose by only 0.3 percentage point 
between 1989 and 1999 (Table 2). One explanation is that, between 1989 and 1999, the average age of 
employees rose substantially in public services (it increased from 36.1 to 39.6 years, compared to 32.2-35.0 
years in the private sector: Longitudinal Worker File: 1% version). Since older workers generally have relatively 
low layoff rates, this tended to decrease permanent layoff rates in public services. This effect has been more than 
offset by a growing risk of layoff for workers of a given age, thereby generating the modest increase in 
permanent layoff rates shown in Table 2. 


'7 In contrast, men employed in firms with less than 500 employees and women employed in small firms saw their 


risk of permanent layoff fall between 1989 and 1999. Recall that permanent layoff rates in large firms of the 
private sector rose from 3.3% to 4.0% for men and from 1.9% to 2.5% for women between 1989 and 1999 


(Table 2). 


18 As calculated from the 1% version of LWF. 
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In most provinces, hiring rates were substantially lower during the second half of the 1990s than 
during the second half of the 1980s. For instance, hiring rates in Ontario in were about 21% in 
1997-98, fully 4 percentage points below their levels in 1987-1988 (Table 8). Hiring rates in 
British Columbia were 20% in 1998, a solid 10 percentage points lower than their value in 1988. 
The drop in hiring rates suggests that while chances of being permanently laid-off did not rise 
substantially between the 1980s and the 1990s, chances of finding a new job in the event of a 
layoff might have been considerably lower. | 


Hiring rates fell much more in small firms than in large firms. In firms with less than 20 
employees, average hiring rates fell 23% between the 1985-1989 period and the 1995-1999 
period (Table 9, Figures 5.2-5.3). In contrast, they fell only 4% in large firms during these two 
periods. 


The drop in hiring rates was not uniform across age groups. Workers aged 25-34—both men and 
women—saw their average hiring rates fall by at least 15% between 1985-1989 and 1995-1999 
(Table 10, Figures 5.4-5.5). In contrast, men aged 45-54 experienced a 10% increase in their 
hiring rates between the two periods. 


If labour market opportunities—as measured by hiring rates—were lower in the 1990s, one might 
expect employees to quit their job less frequently in the 1990s than their counterparts did in the 
1980s. Figure 6 and Table 11 support this contention. Between 1989 and 1999, permanent quit 
rates in Canada fell from 9.2% to 7.3%. Decreases in workers’ propensity to quit were 
widespread. They were observed among all age groups, all major industrial groups, all size 
classes and in most provinces—the only exceptions being Prince-Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. In absolute terms, permanent quit rates fell the most in Ontario and British 
Columbia, where they dropped by 3.1 and 2.5 percentage points, respectively. In relative terms, 
they fell by at least 25% in these two provinces as well as in Newfoundland. 


The drop in quit rates was not simply due to the aging of the workforce. For all age groups, logit 
models of permanent quits still show a substantial decrease in workers’ probability of quitting 
even after controlling for workers’ age (age squared and province of work) (Table 12, Model 1). 
Between 1989 and 1999, the probability of quitting fell between 0.7 and 2.2 percentage points for 
women and between 0.4 and 1.9 percentage points for men. For most age groups, adding controls 
for industry and firm size did not attenuate these decreases. In fact, the probability of quitting fell 
between 16% and 21%—in relative terms—for workers aged 35-54 when these controls were 


added.!” 


Since it is well known that people with longer seniority tend to quit less—likely reflecting a good 
match between job requirements and employees’ skills—one might argue that the decrease in 
quit rates is simply due to growing levels of seniority within age groups. Data from the Labour 
Force Survey show that this argument does not hold for men. In 1999, average levels of seniority 
of men were, in all age groups, no higher than those in 1989 (Table 13). In contrast, women aged 
35 and over had more seniority in 1999 than their counterparts had in 1989. Thus, part of the 
decrease in quit rates of women could be due to growing levels of seniority. 


4 They fell even more for men aged 55-64 (-24%) and for women aged 55-64 (-33%). 
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The fact that quit rates of men aged 45-54 fell while their hiring rates increased suggests that 
other factors may have contributed to decreasing quit rates. For instance, Kuhn and Sweetman 
(1998) have shown that legislative changes introduced to the (Un)Employment Insurance System 
in 1993—eliminating the UI eligibility of workers quitting without just cause—have reduced the 
propensity to quit for young workers (those aged 15-24) and for women aged 25 to 54.”° 


Hence, while permanent layoff rates generally showed no substantial increase between the 1980s 
and the 1990s, permanent quit rates fell markedly. Since other permanent separations fell 
moderately (dropping from 7.2% in 1989 to 6.0% in 1999), permanent separations taken as a 
whole (i.e. the sum of permanent layoffs, permanent quits and other permanent separations) fell 
in the 1990s (Figure 7). This explains why job stability—as measured by average complete job 
duration—rose in the 1990s (Figure 8), a result documented by Heisz (2002).7! 


To assess the extent to which the decline in quits explains the increase in job stability observed 
between 1989 and 1999, we proceed as follows. First, we estimate logit models of layoffs, quits 
and other separations for the 1983-1999 period. In these models, the set of explanatory variables 
is the following : age groups (15 to 24, the omitted category; 25 to 34, 35 to 44, 45 to 54 and 55 
to 64), gender, province, industry (6 categories), firm size (4 categories), a full set of gender 
interaction terms and a vector of year effects (1989 being the year omitted). For each of the three 
logit models, we use equation (1) to calculate the marginal effect associated with the year 1999, 
i.e. the change in the probability of being laid-off, quitting or leaving the firm for other reasons 
that occurs between 1989 and 1999. After adding this marginal effect to the permanent separation 
rates observed in 1989, we obtain the probability of a permanent separation in 1999 (conditional 
on the regressors defined above). 


The first line of Table 14 shows the permanent separation rates observed in 1989. The second 
line shows that average complete job duration, calculated from these separation rates assuming 
an exponential survivor function, equals 47.6 months in 1989. The third line presents the 
probability of permanent separations in 1999 obtained from the three logit models defined 
above. The numbers confirm the big decline —between 1989 and 1999—in workers’ propensity 
to quit and the moderate decline in their propensity to leave for other reasons. The fourth line 
shows that, after controlling for age, gender, province, industry and firm size, average complete 
job duration increased from 47.6 months in 1989 to 52.9 months in 1999. Thus, holding constant 
worker and job characteristics, job stability —as measured from LWF—rose 11% between 1989 


and 1999. 


In the fifth and sixth lines, we ask the following question : controlling for the aforementioned 
worker and job characteristics, by how much would job stability have risen between 1989 and 


20 Kuhn and Sweetman (1998, 570) conclude that “The magnitude of the reductions is quite large for women: 
relative to the baseline period, the quit rate drops by 12-18 per cent in the short run and roughly 30 per cent in 
the long run. In striking contrast, prime age males’ separation behaviour seems unaffected by the legislation.” 


21 Following Picot, Heisz and Nakamura (2001, 8), we compute average complete job duration as follows. 
Assuming an exponential survivor function, job duration can be estimated by 1/A, where A= -In(R)/t, where R is 
the average retention rate for workers and t, the time interval used here, is equal to 1 year. The average retention 
rate R is simply 1-(the probability of permanent separation). Labour Force Survey data indicate that average 
complete job duration rose 25% between 1985-89 and 1995-99. The corresponding increase obtained with LWF 


is 20%. 
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1999 if the probabilities of being laid-off and of separating for other reasons had remained 
unchanged and the probability of quitting had been equal to its 1999 value? The answer is that, 
under these conditions, average complete job duration would have increased from 47.6 months in 
1989 to 51.2 months in 1999, an increase of 7.6%. Hence, the decline in workers’ propensity to 
quit appears to account for 68% (7.6% / 11%) of the increase in job stability between i989 and 
1999. 


It is important to emphasize that this increase in job stability should not necessarily be viewed as 
a positive development if the decrease in permanent quit rates results partly from a decrease in 
hiring rates, i.e. from lower labour market opportunities. Admittedly, an increase in job stability 
resulting from falling labour market opportunities has quite different implications for workers’ 
well-being than an increase in job stability resulting from a growing supply of permanent well- 
paid jobs. 


VII. Conclusion 


Our goal in this paper was to assess whether permanent layoff rates had risen substantially 
between the 1980s and the 1990s. We have found little evidence that permanent layoff rates have 
risen substantially in Canada over the last two decades. While the risk of job loss has increased 
in a non-negligible way in some industries and in large firms of the private sector, men and 
women of different age groups have generally not experienced drastic increases in their 
likelihood of being permanently laid-off. Only men aged 55-64 and women aged 35-44 have 
seen their chances of being permanently laid-off rise by at least half a percentage point. 


These numbers are averages that reflect aggregate patterns for the whole Canadian economy and 
do not necessarily apply to all sectors of the Canadian labour market. For instance, examination 
of provincial data has revealed that two provinces—Newfoundland and Prince-Edward-Island— 
have experienced substantial increases in layoff rates between 1989 and 1999. Furthermore, there 
is little evidence that permanent layoff rates have decreased despite the increase in the 
educational attainment of Canadian employees between the 1980s and the 1990s. Since highly- 
educated workers generally have lower chances of being permanently laid-off than their low- 
educated counterparts (Galarneau and Stratychuk, 2001), this suggests that permanent layoff rates 
of some groups—e.g. workers with no high school diploma—may well have risen during this 
period. Likewise, temporary layoff rates —another indicator of job precariousness— did rise at 
least half a percentage point for men aged 35 and over, for women aged 35 to 44 as well as those 
aged 55 to 64 between 1989 and 1999 (Table 15). 


The most striking finding of this paper is the widespread drop in permanent quit rates observed 
during the period. It seems reasonable that argue that part of the decrease in quit rates was due to 
the decrease in hiring rates that took place in the 1990s. Thus, while chances of losing one’s job 
have generally not risen substantially over the last two decades, chances of finding a new job in 
the event of a layoff may—because of the drop in hiring rates—have fallen markedly. 
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The drop in hiring rates may have increased the duration of unemployment spells experienced by 
displaced workers. It may also have lowered the wages they receive in their new job, as 
compared to those received by their counterparts in the 1980s. In both cases, earnings losses of 
displaced workers would then have risen between the 1980s and the 1990s. Future research 
should address this issue. 
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Table 1: Separation and hiring rates (%) in Canada, 1983-1999* 
ee em ge ee ee eo ae ee ee ee ee Ce eee ee Y 


Permanent separations 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Year Layoffs Quits Other All Hiring Temporary 
rates layoff rate 

1983 18%; 5.4 6.5 19.5 - 9.6 
1984 US) 6.1 US 20.8 MKS: 9.3 
1985 7.0 7.0 eS 213 24.6 8.5 
1986 6.7 TS eS Dies Dae 8.3 
1987 6.4 8.7 HS} 22.4 DS 7.8 
1988 6.1 9.4 eS 22.8 25.8 74 
1989 5.9 9.2 UD WS 25.0 7.3 
1990 6.9 7.9 7.4 DPD) Diley 8.6 
1991 Wee 5.8 Wet 20.2 Waa 9.5 
1992 Well 5.0 6.9 19.0 Wes NF) 
1993 6.8 48 6.8 18.4 18.0 9.3 
1994 6.5 Dye) 6.8 18.7 20.1 8.5 
1995 6.5 5.4 6.8 18.6 19.1 9.0 
1996 6.4 53) 6.4 18.1 18.7 9.2 
1997 6.4 6.2 6.0 18.6 233 8.5 
1998 6.3 6.9 5.8 18.9 21.6 8.6 
1999 S)7/ WS 6.0 19.1 21.8 7.8 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 2: Permanent layoff rates in Canada, by various characteristics, 1983-1999 (%)* 


Year 83 84 85 86 87 88§& 89 9% 91 92 93 94 95 9% 97 98 99 
All workers Te TO Oe On VOR Oe SP KOO TE TN) CS aj" 6.5: Ub om et Gone eny 
Men WE, O° So. ioor Oe ier kr BOLO OL. | SO Pe Ga US ko): Sam eee et) 
Women a0) OM C6) oa a2, ao (38. 44 Oh A AS Ae 42 as aS a 
Men 15-24 TD, 33-47-I04e yoo eae Ot, we OF. OZ SO! Os OO” Bi Sa Boi LO 
Men 25-34 Woy 89 Os Fe Siw tte et OO TOS IOS Oe O27 CO Sa Br eh) ee 
Men 35-44 Bg. VR heures Gee eke ML Be Be SO Re OL BO Tame FOU i Os 
Men 45-54 py IY Ra Ste 8A a RO a SB eens OF el ge tan 4 Same Ae at i a Ga A) 
Men 55-64 Tele eden the (O9e 6Oe7 GOL ibs Bi 85s Bo SU OR ba 6.2 83 BR 
Women 15-24 G3, GG, Sid Se, 455 Ady A350 48, 52% 54, 525 50n SAy 535) 5S) 41,43 
Women 25-34 5.0, ° 4:0.» SiGy “46> 44, 425 40, 47%y SDe Sido 49m 424 °458 47 50u Ade 42 
Women 35-44 39 40: So Shr 356 350 322 392 425 42e 40m 3de 385 38e 434, 5.9 man 
Women 45-54 39° 3h Sey Sh OS Bh SG SR SO, TSO" See) SHA Sa SA STH, 54a 38 
Women 55-64 3.9 ~3.9) 3:6) (3A "3S 03.6 35) 44) 43 46 45 Bie 2 ee Aas 5.0, oa 


By province 


Newfoundland 16) 16.79 I72D AGT 1694 IS ISS TSO I7OE 18S 17 2Ee SSE 14:07 15,1 14S G91Gels:0 
Prince-Edward Island 12.2 126) 1242 PROPS WISe 12223 OR IONE 1288 DONE 2G 12:3 16/1 al 4 Omen as ae4S 
Nova Scotia 87 9.2) ON SO 8:4 Sh SQ 8:75 8a (8:0 8.758 S:4ee 8.9) Sie SIA’ Wa8'6 MIS e7 

New Brunswick 12:0. 25S ee nl Oar 4 eh Se eS A OAR Ae Pee ese ato 11-8.) P6212 
Quebec 8.5>8.8).- 28:3 el Sie Ome Oi Ss er 8: Sage OF 2 t/a amen CO se nC ae OO Amn OSS 

Ontario 5.6: S'2" > 48s WA asl ss 8) e302) Ory Ors 4.0m 4a dOn 14) 4) eed. 4 eee 
Manitoba 54° 54") SSP eS eS Oeraton a areca :c gee 4 OMe Om oem aeee A) Atom Meteo ATA, 
Saskatchewan 616" 6.47 "OF OAS OOr 6:8 tei eur On le Oe O)0 5 9 15:4 Se wer Oly moe 

Alberta 9:9" 8:8" “T50 18:0" wince PO COrlhe) 65° ele 7e2oee oO OO) ROWE, SO mr O 4 co 

British Columbia 0.4") 92 OPO las ee Ome mn. Ole Oo OLmt uh eae Oui LOnm (liek en 4) home Onl) 

By industry 

Primary & construction MN PEIN DP PI) DALI BA OL Pel DMN BEC pT BBLIY VDRO DOTS) OEP ONT ONZE BOG 
Manufacturing Tae Tala Osim Oe s/n eee 2 tee eee OnE 0:40:09 ©. 4uu OslaeOce me 5e4 
Distributive services 5 Sig DA Sie eee ae ee Ol O Om Os lies). Comm) Suan eo eS Le Gee Se ASO 

Business services 6:15 3:6" SD sla *4- Gud me dele 4 Oe Se Oe 5S aie e224 BS Same sll 

Consumer services DS TB 6:4 Giles Ag 35.0 44 2:0 a on O.0) ane, Om ed) nF OED ie ee an Slee 

Public services 25, 25 222.60 0D D2 Ae 2:22 Oe ED oe te Sime Olga Ae me A 385 ek Ae ae 


By firm size 


1-19 employees 13.7. 136 12.46 12.0. 11:4) 109° 10:2) 1Gy 1220) 1224. 1220) gas sitS 11:04 10:63, 1041..9.6 
20-99 employees OO O78 90) “Sb 79s Tea 68 9M SAG 934 864 8.35 869) 835 202 848 7s 
100-499 employees TS 9.62) OO Fei 596 OOP TOP 7S? OF) “COs Sst ‘609 602: G28 GOR 32 
500 or more employees ms PU WR 9 Se? Yat 4) Oe 2 eM EN 2 Sera | Tks BUA linens Af Ue A RET) Heh ee Hemme 2 


By earnings** 


Less than $20,000 10.5: 10:8 10.0 9:3. (8:97 8.4.) 79" “889.4. 88 9.9) 92 8 3 OO 8.81836 6 
$20,000 - $50,000 5.3943. -43>°44 Al 41943 SAS Ort ASS ALG AA CAS AT oa ae 
$50,000 or more AEDS OS ©2580 Oe COD ie oie Saas ee Oe wed, eR Me) Voom wid ero Ne 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
**: Total annual earnings (in 1999 constant dollars) in the year prior to the layoff. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 2 (concluded): Permanent layoff rates in Canada, by various characteristics, 1983-1999 (%)* 
TPS 6 ES Re a ne eee ee 


Year 


Industry: Men 15-64 
Primary & construction 
Manufacturing 
Distributive services 
Business services 
Consumer services 
Public services 


Industry: Women 15-64 
Primary & construction 
Manufacturing 
Distributive services 
Business services 
Consumer services 
Public services 


Firm size - private sector: 


Men 15-64 

1-19 employees 

20-99 employees 
100-499 employees 
500 or more employees 


Firm size - private sector: 


Women 15-64 

1-19 employees 

20-99 employees 
100-499 employees 
500 or more employees 


Earnings of $50,000 or more 


Men - All industries 
Men - Private sector 
Women -All industries 
Women - Private sector 


83 


25.4 
7.8 
at 
8.1 
O72 
3.0 


14.6 
6.8 
5.0 
4.4 
6.2 
Zl 


WFeHt 
13.1 
10.9 
5.0 


99 
6.9 
5.4 
AAS) 


4.5 
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0.7 
eo 
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AS) 
10.7 
4.1 


8.4 
6.0 
4.6 
We) 


4.0 
3) 
0.6 
13 


91 


139/) 


16.3 
12.8 
TES 
4.6 


8.9 
6.5 
533 
Dall 


4.1 
SES) 
0.7 
1.4 


92 


26.0 
7.8 
6.3 
7.8 
7.0 
PAY 


14.1 
74 
5.8 
4.6 
Oye, 
72,.)\ 


16.4 
1255 
10.1 
4.4 


92 
6.3 
D2 
2.8 


3:3 
4.5 
0.7 
1.5 


93 


Db) 
7.0 
6.1 
7.0 
6.9 
3.0 


14.0 
6.6 
5.0 
4.5 
5.0 
2.4 


16.1 
11.4 
8.8 
4.1 


8.7 
6.1 
4.7 
Ee) 


ae) 
3.4 
0.7 
1) 


94 


24.2 
6.5 
5.6 
6.8 
6.4 
2.8 


13.4 
6.2 
4.5 
4.2 
4.8 
P72 


Il). 
10.9 
8.3 
3.8 


8.4 
5.6 
4.2 
2.4 


25) 
228 
0.6 
123 


95 


24.6 
6.8 
5.4 
Ue 
6.5 
2.6 


1371 
6.1 

4.7 
4.3 
4.7 
2.0 


15.0 
11.6 
8.7 
3:9 


8.3 
5.6 
4.4 
223 


Dal 
Peel] 
0.5 
1.0 


96 


23.8 
6.5 
5.4 
6.7 
6.5 
2.6 


12.9 
6.2 
4.3 
4.0 
4.9 
eS 


14.5 
10.8 
8.4 
4.2 


8.2 
5.6 
4.4 
2.4 


PapA 
3.5 
0.7 
12 


97 


22.8 
6.1 
5.4 
6.7 
6.2 
3S 


WU 
5.8 
4.9 
4.3 
4.6 
33 


14.1 
10.2 
8.5 
Sy) 


7.9 
5.6 
4.3 
IIe, 


2.6 
3:2 
0.8 
ile 


98 


PRI 
6.2 
55 
6.5 
6.1 
2.6 


PL 
6.2 
4.7 
4.3 
4.4 
2 


14.0 
10.6 
8.4 
4.] 


US 
aE 
4.5 
2.5, 


3.0 
3.8 
0.6 
1.0 


99 


yp) 
ee) 

S60, 
6.2 

5.5 

Ze) 


11.6 
3:3 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
oa 


12.8 
DS 
7.6 
4.0 


a3 
a1 
3.8 
DAS 


27 
3.3 
OFF, 
1.3 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
**: Total annual earnings (in 1999 constant dollars) in the year prior to the layoff. 
Note: the private sector refers to all industries except public services. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 3: Separations associated with category K (reasons not listed on ROEs), Canada, 1983-1999 (%)* 


Year 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 92 93 94 95 96 97 98 99 
All workers Ad |) A:Sae A ORS Oe eoclye Sle 7408 Sali 4:9) eee NAR n Se a Re eG) bo 4 AAs a5 
Men 46. 47 47 Byt4sBh 50). 5.0 AO 3:0" CA ORM” Gh.G sane ras® 24.6.) e4At peas ed 5S 
Women AS) ae, Bid 4 ety SPEED S20 OS 5:0 Be Sis MIOe AT AAU AD AA 
Men 15-24 69S OS eT SMEG IPM Aa Tee @ PeOe) CUA y VTC2 Mmm Me Te. we O Ue kOLS Te mLOLT nhs Gil 
Men 25-34 41 FRO? GA Asi 5.0) AS Teas: 5.2 VS 439% SiOm 5:1) 5:05 4:0) 4iow BAe 49 
Men 35-44 B.S) MS ESS) 3:30 Sid) Bim SOy SIS) Si = Sie (SIO Y 93.7 ~3:8) 53:04 03:4 8 834s 6 
Men 45-54 2.8 BAS Ss 288 23:0) 303-0) Silo B22 > SE SiS Oe 39S) G25) 13 OR e229 
Men 55-64 2.1 OAS ees) 279 20 3 OMS 3.6 Sal. SSa 0 shly 3:45 13.4 3357 93.79 35a we le 
Women 15-24 PAWS IES \ OREN NIG ERY ONES Pe MRS CFSE ere sine SOIR | IEPA TEM spg a ene ONSEN OS! 
Women 25-34 AT TAS eae 0F S015 95.2) DaMARS 1 S24 SSR SE 5 205350)? m4 Ow 64 Seek 
Women 35-44 3:1) 30 SIE) 3957 aly 4 8) 4 ALO AO e398 4.40) © S90 eS 6m Ss Seaaeo.), 
Women 45-54 3.) (482) SB 837) Sao) ssl 3k SOR! Same 3:89) 35! 735) aS SP polls 
Women 55-64 332) BZ OS Sy S16 OMS YStO" 23.4 SSR SON A CARN A 4a Se 3 0 ay 4 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
Table 4: Sum of permanent layoffs and separations associated with category K, Canada, 1983-1999 (%)* 
Year 83. (84) 685) 186087 IR BBs S990 Di 692, ei DSi D4 955i 96) 297) 2. 98. 99 
All workers 12.4 123° 19 Vitals Oe ORR OS ee leo PFO eGee Ul Soho On 108. 105. 10:2 
Men 14.33 1411S 613 4 Salle OR a2 6) et4 Onwla-4 aS OS Sem S leu? gel 2:0) 12S 4 ee. 
Women 9:95 21049 93 69:6) 5 OG Ora 37.9 9 Sie EO) 9 eo nO aD 1 OO OO" RAE 8:3 
Men 15-24 188 18:89 01748) 17-416 8 G2 1536 la 7D 3 tO. O58 16.45 1G. Op NSS anls.2 tl) 
Men 25-34 153° 1455 AAO MIAO IS 7 1312-9 SS DS Gas Sia ka Sent 4s Oe S28) 1S 3 oles 
Men 35-44 10:7 V1:4) 10:9 10/8 10:3 SOG 1060120: S125 12 Se LOS MGS eS ll 4a ls 1 Sel 09 
Men 45-54 10'S) 1045101251 0055 9)87 9:6) O57 lO antl NO: So Ol ol O:4 ae LO a ehOl, wi O40 10:3 D9 
Men 55-64 9:8. 10502 10:05) 9:69:85 NO. Ge OTe iat eee Oma hess Sie LON Oo Ole Sate 
Women 15-24 1333) TAO 1S S13 OLA 20 ple es 22 Ot: eae De DS le ee ln OOM le LO Same 0:6 
Women 25-34 O77 OT R9'O 29:61 96 9S eS ee Ose 2 ae O Sel Otel OO lm 9 One Oi] me OOH er Salh peso 
Women 35-44 TO! 1-0 AES 12D Oe Oa One SO Oe mL 82 Us tO, Stns i) -9)) eT 9 a ak 
Women 45-54 10) 6:9 90. 6:91 0: Se 7 Ome (0: Se OS an 4 en ORME Asn). Sem G29) em Os 8-2 een OS) 
Women 55-64 el eT al ea! 9 MOT Fel etna Ocann oD inl A ened MRT OL45 eS aN ES OME See Ian STO EO: sim. OO 
* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 5: Logit models of permanent layoffs. 


Pa a a a Ee a ee 


ty 


Permanent. 
layoff rate Change in risk of layoff 1989-1999** 
in 1989 
Model 
#1 #2 
% percentage point 

Men 15-24 8.3 -1.0 -0.5 
Men 25-34 8.1 -0.3 0.0 2 
Men 35-44 Tal 0.3 0.0 id 
Men 45-54 6.7 0.2 € 0.4 
Men 55-64 7.4 0.6 0.4 
Women 15-24 4.3 -0.1 0.0 “a 
Women 25-34 4.0 0.3 0.3 
Women 35-44 3m 0.5 0.5 
Women 45-54 Bal 0.1 aa 0.5 
Women 55-64 3 0.0 : 0.2 fe 


*: coefficient for the year 1999 not statistically significant at the 5% level (two-tailed test). 
** This reads as follows : "By how much has workers' probability of being permanently laid-off changed between 1989 
and 1999?" 
Note: For each age-gender group, marginal effects for the year 1999 are evaluated at a probability equal to the average permanent 
layoff rate of 1989. Model 1 includes controls for age, age squared, province and a vector of year effects. Model 2 
includes additional controls for industry (6 categories) and firm size (4 categories). 


Source: Author's calculations from the Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 6: Logit models of permanent layoffs and separations associated with category K 


Men 15-24 
Men 25-34 
Men 35-44 
Men 45-54 
Men 55-64 


Women 15-24 
Women 25-34 
Women 35-44 
Women 45-54 
Women 55-64 


Permanent 

layoffs and 

separations K 
in 1989 


% 


15.6 
29 
10.6 
9:7 

10.7 


1.2 
8.7 
7.0 
6.5 
Tez, 


#1 


-1.3 
-0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 


-0.7 
0.2 
0.5 
0.0 
-0.3 


Change in risk of separation 1989-1999** 


Model 
#2 
percentage point 
-0.9 
¥ 0.1 -) 
0:2) 
% 0.1 ‘ 
- -0.1 a 
-0.5 
0.3 . 
0.4 
‘4 010.5 
0.0 % 


*: coefficient for the year 1999 not statistically significant at the 5% level (two-tailed test). 
** This reads as follows : "By how much has workers’ probability of being permanently laid-off or of separating for reasons 


not listed on ROEs changed between 1989 and 1999?" 


Note: For each age-gender group, marginal effects for the year 1999 are evaluated at a probability equal to the average permanent 
separation rate of 1989. Model | includes controls for age, age squared, province and a vector of year effects. Model 2 
includes additional controls for industry (6 categories) and firm size (4 categories). 


Source: Author's calculations from the Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 7: Logit models of permanent layoffs by industry, firm size and earnings 


Men Women 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Permanent Change in risk of layoff Permanent Change in risk of layoff 
layoff rate 1989-1999** layoff rate 1989-1999** 
in 1989 in 1989 
% percentage point % percentage point 

Industry 
Primary and construction 222 -0.4 42.7 “1.04 
Manufacturing 6.1 -0.3 5.7 -0.3 
Distributive services 4.4 0.9 3.8 0.5 

_ Business services 5.6 0.7 3.2 it 
Consumer services 5.0 0.3 4.0 0.1 
Public services 23 0.8 1.8 0.7 
Firm size - private sector 
1-19 employees 13.4 -1.2 (ies -0.4 
20-99 employees 10.2 -1.1 4.9 OL 
100-499 employees 9.1 -1.7 3.9 -0.1* 
500 or more employees 33 0.7 1.9 0.6 
Highly paid workers*** 
All industries 2) Da 0.4 0.3 
Private sector 3.6 0.1* 0.9 0.7 


*: coefficient for the year 1999 not statistically significant at the 5% level (two-tailed test). 

** This reads as follows: "By how much has workers' probability of being permanently laid-off changed between 1989 
and 1999?" 

***: Workers with total annual earnings of $50,000 or more (in 1999 constant dollars) in the year preceding the layoff. 


Notes: 
1. Industry-specific logit models and firm size-specific logit models include the following explanatory variables: age, age squared, 


province and year effects. These models are run separately for men and women. 

2. Logit models for highly-paid workers include the following explanatory variables: age, age squared, industry, 
firm size, province and a vector of year effects. These models are run separately for men and women. 

3. The private sector refers to all industries except public services. 
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Table 8: Hiring rates (%) by province, 1984-1999 


NFLD PEI NS NB QC ON MAN SASK ALTA BC 

Year 
1984 32.9 31.0 - 26.6 25.0 22.8 21.6 20.0 20.9 24.8 21.8 
1985 35.8 30.3 4, 26.6 23.6 234 21.4 ae PR | 29.8 24.6 
1986 339 30.7 24.8 pes: 23.4 23.6 22.0 22.0 24.6 gia 1b. 
1987 35-2 30.8 25.2 28.0 24.5 253 21.8 20.8 27.0 26.5 
1988 Sh eS 29.9 26.9 28.5 24.8 24.9 20.5 22m 28.9 28.3 
1989 32.6 28.2 23 28.0 24.7 23.4 20.7 226 20.4 29.7 
1990 313 26.9 22.4 25.6 20.2 18.0 19.1 21.2 26.9 26.6 
1991 30.0 24.4 18.8 21.8 17.8 14.1 15.3 19.0 OA 2302 
1992 28.3 ap RD 19.9 22.4 17.8 135 16.4 i 20.0 PES | 
1993 30.1 22.0 19.6 22.4 17.9 14.5 16.0 177 23.0 22D | 
1994 27.9 24.1 19.9 23.1 19.8 17.6 18.7 20.7 24.3 piety | 
1995 25.0 a es 20.6 23.4 18.9 16.8 17.9 19.4 22.8 21.1 
1996 24.1 24.0 19.8 222 18.4 15.8 18.7 19.6 242 hid 
1997 28.8 207 24.0 23.8 22.3 214 22.0 23.8 3u5 23.8 
1998 26.8 he Be 21.4 24.4 227 19.9 20.6 19.2 25.6 19.6 
1999 25.2 ae 22.6 26.2 23:2 21.0 19.7 19.7 24.6 20.4 
1985-89 34.6 30.0 Wastes) 213 24.2 24.2 i 22.1 27.6 21.3 
1995-99 26.0 26.1 21.7 24.0 21,4 18.9 19.8 20.4 25.7 ae 
% change -24.9 -13.1 -15.0 -12.1 -12.7 -21.8 -7.1 -7.7 -6.7 -22.2 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 9 : Hiring rates (%) by industry and firm size, 1984-1999 


Industry (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Primary & Manufacturing Distributive Business Consumer Public 
Construction services services services services 
Year 
1984 3535. 218 175 23h 30.6 We 
1985 38.0 C28 19.3 25.8 32.0 14.3 
1986 30:7, 22.8 18.2 25.9 cu IPS 13.4 
1987 39.6 24.8 22h 26.5 342) 12.4 
1988 37.8 24.7 2i.3 26.2 325k 14.6 
1989 36.9 DAA 22:1 24.5 31.0 14.2 
1990 32.6 7a 18.1 20.4 28.3 eae 
1991 29.3 14.8 14.9 16.4 23.0 11.4 
1992 28.6 16.6 15.1 15.9 222 9.7 
1993 30.9 17.4 15.0 17.6 23.8 8.9 
1994 32.9 20.0 17.6 21.6 26.4 8.8 
1995 30.9 19.5 17.7 20.1 24.0 9.0 
1996 31.0 s WEG} 16.7 21.3 238 9.1 
1997 35.0 21.6 20.9 23:3 28.6 13.6 
1998 31.0 214 19.2 24.9 26.5 11.6 
1999 B2ez om kets) 19.8 24.2 27.0 Lid 
1985-89 37.8 Dae 20.6 25.8 31 a/ 13.8 
1995-99 32.0 20.3 18.8 23,2 25.9 10.9 
% change -15.3 -13.9 -8.5 -10.2 -18.3 -20.9 


Firms in the private sector 


Firm size 1-19 20-99 100-499 500+ 
employees employees employees employees 
Year 

1984 31.6 32,2 28.0 16.3 
1985 34.7 32.7 29.3 17.9 
1986 3301 33.2 29.7 Wes) 
1987 33.4 34.1 30.7 21.0 
1988 33.0 33.8 31.3 20.9 
1989 32.3 oly 29.8 20.3 
1990 28.6 26.6 24.8 16.4 
1991 2013 pas 20.3 12.6 
1992 24.6 24.4 19.3 OAS 
1993 26.4 23.8 23:3 12.8 
1994 26.6 26.6 28-5 17.0 
1995 24.6 24.9 24.9 17.4 
1996 23.6 28.3 20.9 15.9 
1997 29.0 30.6 Pi ib 20.4 
1998 25.0 28.2 27.8 20.1 
1999 26.0 28.7 Diet 20.4 
1985-89 33.3 Bop 30.2 19.5 
1995-99 25.6 28.1 25.6 18.8 
% change -23.0 -15.6 -15.2 -3.6 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source : Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 10: Hiring rates (%) by age and sex, 1984-1999 - workers aged 25 to 54 


Men Women 
25-34 35-44 45-54 25-34 35-44 45-54 
Year 

84 24.7 19.7 14.4 227) 19.2 14.3 

85 26.1 20.2 15.6 24.3 20.7 15.6 

86 25.6 19.1 S.1 247 20.3 16.9 

87 271 20.4 16.9 25.0 21.0 18.4 

88 24.9 17.6 13.8 23.4 18.8 13.4 

89 26.0 20.3 17.8 24.8 21.8 20.2 

90 23.6 2¥-4 18.8 22.8 20.7 BEM 

91 19.0 16.1 16.0 17.0 14.2 15.8 

92 19.2 16.2 16.8 15.6 13.4 | eh 

93 20.3 [i 3 16.4 16.0 £31 14.5 

94 222 18.6 17.4 18.0 14.4 14.9 

95 20.8 18.1 16.7 17.6 14.2 14.4 

96 20.6 18.1 16.4 16.9 13.9 1.5 

97 2335 20.4 18.7 21.4 i We 16.8 

98 21.8 19.0 17.4 19.9 16.7 15.9 

99 22.4 18.7 17.6 19.8 16.4 16.3 
1985-89 26.0 19.5 15.9 24.4 20.5 16.9 
1995-99 21.8 18.9 17.4 19.1 15.8 15.4 
% change -15.9 -3.3 9.5 -21.7 -23.0 -9.0 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 11: Permanent quit rates (%) in Canada, by various characteristics, 1983-1999* 
THOS SS We BT GD ss 5 i nner 


Year 83 84 85 86 87 88 89 90 91 9208 93 G94 95 96 97 98 99 

All workers SA MGMEET.O. 75> -8:7 Si4eGhO F0.peS:8ieiSOnr 48ers 5.4 SSBNNE? OOF 

Men Wee, SSG Su 85 Ol 8 .O- Fidey S41 Adee 46 V5Be 53° “SSS Gs 
Women Com CO OOS Gn OS 100m 06 86a; 64% 555.1 SS6e 5.5 5.28162.) Gee 
Men 15-24 54 Shnl0.4 to) 13:35 14.7 213.9. 1239/93.9 8.2m 8.1 9S" 91 FOG 104. ihe ois 
Men 25-34 Sian) 6Senh 4079 19-4. TORE OS 86h) GAT 5.75) 5.7 £69" 6.7 T.0OE%2 BO 93 

Men 35-44 Bim  3:Gima 54924 8: (25.6 i5-ne sO SEY 39” 32 3.3 939 3.9 408 AS. go eo 
Men 45-54 OBe 2 ame 9 83 O30 a Sis. o> dt 24 2 20 S236 24) 2S Beas 
Men 55-64 PAS TORRES Mell Oa ete.) S26 6d b4y 13° Vie 1.6. ere ele? 
Women 15-24 One LOMemN Syt27) 14.2. 14,95 94.6 -13:95t 10.98 9:6" 9.3 10:05 10.2 95° 406 b20CTZS 
Women 25-34 GO, gil Se Bis OG) OO, “OR PO ae IT SE GE CRE: 7h shsy OU 
Women 35-44 Ae 4 SueS SineS ONO. ONenO:6 1) Ol0me 4.5) 3.988 3.5 BO 3:8. 3-8 450) eon en 
Women 45-54 Be Slee Omega 48a 4: OMmea SARA S38 UDR 25 26m 2:5: 2:58 23.0 sae 
Women 55-64 2am eS Sele 3.6) oS. CRemS Sinn (StOmT -2/0.8 92,3 19> Ow 18) 1.9) 82:2) ea eae 
By province 

Newfoundland D8 ee ae Oe Or leeS Omar Ae 4 ars Sime DAT a2:4. 92.0. 272 92:2) D3 226i 9 eee 
Prince-Edward Island Sule | 3)2emeas:3 27914 9 3:88) a4 4 308s 259.) D4re 2.2 72.26 2:6 2:8: 23:4 ee Sens 
Nova Scotia SEOs 4: AAO 49 75:8. 9.659 6:3)  Se6r ke 40 . 3:Se9 93:3 8i4e 3:6, “3:70 93.9) eed Ome: 
New Brunswick Sie es 5-4 Ole Oe) Ome On 520 4103'S) | 381 53:2) 3.6) 93'S ei 4sl So Om 
Quebec AD ae SlgmS )8 5:0 Seo oe etie) Ome 4 9 TACAN 4105 C488. 4.7 4.5)» 5 SO eG 
Ontario SOM OCG nen 9) eG.6 0 O22 mae OR] Ors ean ul meme SFOmmr4.0) 94:4 9 05.2 512 75:0) 5:8) (G:C 
Manitoba S57) P6225 OF 9 eee Se Oe l 7S ORT ie eS 420) mee Ou Me SLO) 5 De. 17) Oe Ramen 
Saskatchewan 6:9.7,6:8' 9 7/.O5Re | TOF SS Sees 77 GS AeeoS BAStl BEG 2e Oss e687... 77, § Ome 
Alberta 82) 78:49 OMRON Al O:4 DGHIEADS 12a StO NTS) TSYRS5 8.0 8:5 1015, 105502 
British Columbia S42 a9 6:8) eee 9-29 Lens. 3- 86:6) 76:3, °6.5 63: "6.1 6.4 ~6:Gmmom 
By industry 

Primary & construction SOR pool en Ov OD mall s/n S. mne -O O'S Medeor S-5y k3.5) ard, 3:9 84:0) 15.250 BSaiieeeoes 
Manufacturing AOS 98 0 OS OSS el OO elena 4 4D) S38)" $32 48> 5:0 6.6m 
Distributive services A Die: tt 9 SOD ne eS SO 4 ae ODE OO ue 43 4-3 eee) 5.0) -572)5-16.4) ere 
Business services Orato eS 4 Owen 9:05 OOS. i O:Ome D8) 5:45086.0 5:8 6:0 6:8 97ers 
Consumer services Sou) WOO 29 S82) 4 OMS: O26 OM 48.9)" 8.50 819'4 9:3 9:0) 10:0" eas 
Public services Sali) aes eee Ota SOMES OLS oe 24 Oo al 8) Fas), 18) 19. 20" Sole 


By firm size 


1-19 employees 6:0 SRO /anne Se EO 26) nO MEO eal DeOen eee 48095 6 95.4) 5.37 "50 Gia ew 
20-99 employees Te aS Se! OO GON e222 TS ee SO Se Sueees. OUD x78) “7.5: "8:7 OS ae 
100-499 employees G!Onnr Ome Onno Onl ICOM 10 1 ea O4 = (6:0 06:8 206:7 6:5) 7.7) ASO 
500 or more employees 3] Ae 9) ero a O-9 OOOO WS Sa) 40350 3.6) 3:4: G8 O-" 53°9° 53 Oia ALO ee SiC amen 


By earnings** 


Less than $20,000 7] StmeeO ene) eel O Smile Opel 2:4 ule?) One LOS] Se S25:0 23 OO 8 7-8) 07:6) | 7,4 4 OOOO 
$20,000 - $50,000 BOY A Sai ON mrs 250 0:30 7 Om. 0) Si 4:0 3.3) (351) 99316 - 316) 3.71 4S Ome 
$50,000 or more QE 212) 6240) S10 Geo SO 2 2am) NT eete9 |) 52.0... © 233 aD] Oko EEO 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
**: Total annual earnings (in 1999 constant dollars) in the year prior to the layoff. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 12: Logit models of permanent quits 


Permanent 
quit rate Change in risk of quitting 1989-1999** 
in 1989 
Model 
#1 #2 
% percentage point 
Men 15-24 13.9 -1.9 -2.5 
Men 25-34 9.8 -0.4 -0.9 
Men 35-44 5.9 -0.5 -0.9 
Men 45-54 3.8 -0.5 -0.7 
Men 55-64 ay -0.6 -0.7 
Women 15-24 14.6 -2.2 -2.9 
Women 25-34 9.8 -0.7 -1.0 
Women 35-44 6.6 -1.1 -1.4 
Women 45-54 4.7 =),2 -1.0 
Women 55-64 a0 -1.3 -1.2 


** This reads as follows : "By how much has workers' probability of permanently quitting changed between 1989 and 1999?" 
Note: For each age-gender group, marginal effects for the year 1999 are evaluated at a probability equal to the average permanent 
quit rate of 1989. Model 1 includes controls for age, age squared, province and a vector of year effects. Model 2 

includes additional controls for industry (6 categories) and firm size (4 categories). For all age-gender groups, the coefficient 


for the year 1999 is statistically significant at the 0.01% level (two-tailed test). 


Source: Author's calculations from the Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Table 13: Average number of months of seniority, Canada, 1989 and 1999 


All employees Employees who are not full-time students 

1989 1999 1989 1999 
Men 15-24 17.4 TRS 19.6 18.8 
Men 25-34 53.0 49.4 33.3 49.8 
Men 35-44 lise 102.8 113.8 103.0 
Men 45-54 169.3 168.4 169.5 168.4 
Men 55-64 188.2 T1533 188.2 175.3 
Women 15-24 16.1 16.0 18.3 17:6 
Women 25-34 49.2 48.2 49.6 48.7 
Women 35-44 84.1 93.8 84.2 94.1 
Women 45-54 107.8 135.6 108.0 135.6 
Women 55-64 143.1 149.0 143.1 149.0 


Source: Labour Force Survey (September files). 
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Table 14 : Contribution of quits to the increase in job stability, 1989-1999 


(1) 
Layoffs 
Pl 
a) Permanent separation rates (%) in 1989 : 5.9 
b) Average complete job duration in 1989 based on a) 
= 47.6 months* 
c) Probability of a permanent separation (%) in 1999** : 6.1 


(controlling for age, gender, province, industry, 

firm size and a full set of gender interaction terms) 

d) Average complete job duration in 1999 based on c) : 
= 52.9 months* 


e) Average complete job duration based on the following 
vector of separation rates : a9 
= 51.2 months* 


(2) (3) 
Quits Other 
separations 
P2 P3 
9.2 dew 
7.8 6.4 
TS, 72 


* Assuming an exponential survivor function, average complete job duration equals [1 / - In (R) ]*12, where R =1-P1-P2-P3. 


** Marginal effects for the year 1999 for layoffs (quits, other separations) are evaluated at a probability equal to the 
average permanent layoff rate (permanent quit rate, rate of other permanent separations) of 1989. See equation (1) in main 


text. 
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Table 15 : Temporary layoff rates by age and sex, 1989 and 1999 


1989 1999 
% 

All employees hs 7.8 
Men 15-24 7.9 of, 
Men 25-34 9.7 9.2 
Men 35-44 8.6 9.6 
Men 45-54 9.1 9.7 
Men 55-64 9.8 11.9 
Women 15-24 Bell 4.0 
Women 25-34 6.0 5.9 
Women 35-44 6.8 7.4 
Women 45-54 7.6 7.9 
Women 55-64 7.4 8.8 


* Jobs paying at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source : Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Figure 1: Incidence of self-employment (%) and unemployment 
rate of men aged 25-54 (U2554), Canada, 1976-2002 


self-employment 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Figure 2: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
1983-1999: Jobs paying at least $500 
(1989 constant dollars) 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File (1% version). 


Figure 3: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
1983-1999: Various T4 earnings cutoffs 
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Figure 4.1; Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
men 15-24 and 25-34, 1983-1999 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 


Figure 4.2: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
men 35-44 and 45-54, 1983-1999 
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Figure 4.3: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
__men 55-64, 1983-1999 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 


Figure 4.4; Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
women 15-24 and 25-34, 1983-1999 
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Figure 4.5: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
women 35-44 and 45-54, 1983-1999 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 


Figure 4.6: Permanent layoff rates (%), Canada, 
women aged 55-64, 1983-1999 
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Figure 5.1 : Hiring rates (%), Canada, 1984-1999 
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Source : Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Figure 5.2 : Hiring rates (%), Canada, 1984-1999: Firms 
with less than 100 employees 
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Figure 5.3 : Hiring rates (%), Canada, 1984-1999 : 

Firms with 100 or more employees 
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Source : Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Figure 5.4 : Hiring rates (%), Canada, 1984-1999 : 
Men aged 25-34 vs men aged 45-54 
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Figure 5.5 : Hiring rates (%), Canada, 1984-1999 ; 
Women aged 25-34 vs women aged 45-54 
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Source : Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Figure 6: Permanent quit rates (%), Canada, 
1983-1999 
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Figure 7: Other permanent separations and all permanent 
separations (%), Canada, 1983-1999 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Figure 8: Average complete job duration (months), Canada, 
1983-1999: Various sources 


Longitudinal Worker File 


Labour Force Survey: Heisz (2002) 
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Source: Longitudinal Worker File and Labour Force Survey. 
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Appendix 1: Data 


The T4 files are used to calculate the number of jobs held in a given year while the ROE file is 
used to calculate the number of separations. Separation rates are obtained by merging ROE 
records with T4 records and dividing the number of separations by the number of jobs held in a 
given year. Therefore, in order to build a consistent time series of permanent layoff rates, both 
the set of jobs for which employers issue a T4 supplementary form and the set of jobs for which 
employers are required to issue a ROE must be fairly constant over time. 


As will be shown below, the set of jobs for which employers are required to issue T4 slips has 
changed slightly during the 1983-1999 period. Moreover, changes to UI/EI have modified the set 
of jobs for which employers are required to issue ROEs 


I. T4 supplementary forms 


Employers have to complete T4 slips for all individuals who receive remuneration during the 
year if: 


a) income tax, contributions to Canada’s or Quebec’s pension plan or to the unemployment 
insurance system have to be deducted from an employee’s pay 

or if: 

b) the annual wage of an employee exceeds a certain threshold. 


Between 1983 and 1988, that threshold amounted to $250. In 1989, it rose to $500 and has 
remained constant during the 1989-1999 period. Income tax has to be deducted whenever an 
employee’s annual income (i.e. annual wages plus interests, dividends, etc) exceeds his/her 
personal exemption. In most cases, the underlying annual wages should be higher than the 
thresholds of either $250 or $500. Contributions to Canada’s pension plan have to be deducted 
whenever the annual wage of an employee exceeds the Year’s Basic Exemption (YBE). The YBE 
amounts roughly to 10% of the average industrial annual wage and thus exceeds the thresholds of 
$250 and $500. Contributions to UI have to be deducted from an employee’s pay whenever he/she 
works in insurable employment. 


Since the thresholds associated with income tax (i.e. the personal exemption) or with CPP 
contributions (i.e. the YBE) exceed $250: or $500, condition b, as mentioned above, should cover 
most jobs. However, in the cases where individuals earn more than the UI/EI threshold on a weekly 
basis (or work more hours per week than the minimum number required) yet earn less than either 
$250 or $500 on an annual basis, condition b will not include such jobs. We expect such cases to be 


of very limited importance. 


Thus, the annual wage threshold from which employers have to issue a T4 supplementary form has 
not remained unchanged in constant dollars during the 1983-1999 period. 
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II. Changes to UI/EI and ROEs 


By law, employers must issue a ROE to every employee working in insurable employment who 
has an interruption in earnings. Between 1981 and 1986, jobs involving at least 15 hours per 
week and paying at least 20% of maximum weekly insurable earnings represented insurable 
employment for the Unemployment Insurance system. 


Between 1987 and 1996, new rules changed slightly the set of jobs that represented insurable 
employment: insurable jobs were then defined as those involving at least 15 hours per week or 
paying at least 20% of maximum weekly insurable earnings. 


In both periods, insurable employment was job-specific. This implied that an employee who held 
two jobs, none of which separately met these requirements but well above the earnings threshold 
if taken together, was not covered by the system. Had this person separated from these two jobs, 
his/her employers would not have been required to issue a ROE. 


Effective January 1, 1997, the minimum weekly hours/earnings coverage requirement was 
abolished and every hour of work became insured.” As a result, employers are now required to 
issue ROEs even for low-paid/low-hours jobs that would not have met the minimum weekly 
hours/earnings coverage requirement in the past. 


Friesen and Maki (2000) and Sweetman (2000) have found evidence that the changes 
implemented in 1997 have altered the distribution of weekly hours of work. More precisely, both 
find that the proportion of jobs entailing fewer than 15 hours per week fell following the 
transition from UI to EL. 


iI. Constructing a time series of permanent layoff rates 


Ideally, we would like to construct a time series of permanent layoff rates for the 1983-1999 
period by restricting our attention to jobs that satisfy a common denominator. A consistent set of 
jobs would satisfy all three of the following conditions: a) they would involve at least 15 hours 
per week, b) pay at least 20% of the maximum value—defined in real terms and over the whole 
period—of weekly insurable earnings and c) provide an annual wage greater than a fixed 
threshold measured in constant dollars. Since LWF contains information neither on weekly hours 
nor on weekly earnings, this strategy cannot be pursued. 


Our empirical strategy is the following. We calculate permanent layoff rates based on a set of 
jobs that provide annual wages of at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. To ensure the 
robustness of our results, we also calculate permanent layoff rates associated with jobs that pay 
annual wages of at least: a) $1,000, b) $2,000, c) $3,000, d) $4,000 and e) $5,000 in 1989 
constant dollars. As Figure 3 shows, permanent layoff rates display, in the aggregate, the same 
trends (or absence thereof) whatever definition is used. 


22 Maximum weekly insurable earnings fell from $815 in 1996 to $750 in 1997. They have remained unchanged 
since then. 
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IV. Accounting for unsuccessful matches between ROE records and 
T4 records/LEAP 


Since employers are required to issue T4 slips whenever an employee is in insurable employment 
and since employers are required to issue ROEs for all employees in insurable employment who 
separate from a firm, all ROE records should, in principle, be linked successfully to T4 records 
and LEAP using both workers’ social insurance number and firms’ identifier. Table Al-1 (based 
on the 1% version of LWF) shows this is not the case. Between 1983 and 1999, the proportion 
ROEs with layoffs that were successfully linked to T4 records and LEAP varied between 91% 
and 97%.”* The match rates for 1989 and 1999 (two years with similar unemployment rates) are 
very similar. 


To account for unsuccessful matches, we inflate the number of ROEs successful!y matched to T4 
records/LEAP by a factor equal to the reciprocal of the percentage of successful matches. Simply, 
if the ROE file indicates 100 layoffs in a given year and if 95% of these layoffs are successfully 
matched to T4 records/LEAP, we multiply the number of successful matches, i.e. 95, by a factor 
equal to 1/0.95. This allows us to base our calculations on the proper number of separations, i.e. 
100 layoffs in this example. This procedure is applied for each combination of year-province- 
reason for separation (where reasons for separation are divided into 3 categories: a) layoffs, b) 
quits and, c) other separations), thereby allowing for the fact that match rates do vary over time, 
across provinces and across types of separations. 


Table Al-2 (based on the 1% version of the LWF) shows the match rates observed in 1989 and 
1999 for various provinces and various types of separations. For both years, at least 93% of 
layoffs were successfully matched to T4 records/LEAP in all provinces except Newfoundland, 
Prince-Edward-Island and Nova Scotia. In 1989, the match rates for other separations were 
generally smaller than for layoffs or quits in the Atlantic provinces. For instance, only 45% of 
other separations were successfully matched to T4 records/LEAP in Newfoundland that year, a 
proportion twice as small as those observed for quits and layoffs in that province. 


Table Al-1: Match rates between ROEs with layoffs and T4 records, Canada, 1983-1999 


Year Year 
1983 0.911 1991 0.963 
1984 0.943 1992 0.965 
1985 0.946 1993 0.968 
1986 0.945 1994 0.968 
1987 0.938 1995 0.966 
1988 0.950 1996 0.946 
1989 0.955 1997 0.933 
1990 0.957 1998 0.925 
1999 0.943 


gC Naga aS RR ane SN PAU SP nen eb Se RO eo «ne aE eR 
Source: Special tabulations from Business and Labour Market Analysis Division. 


23 Unsuccessful matches may occur due to invalid SINs and/or incorrect firm identifiers being reported on ROEs. 
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Table A1-2: Match rates between ROEs and T4 records in 1989 and 1999, by province and reason for separation 


Type of 1989 1999 
Province separation 
Newfoundland layoff 0.938 0.804 
quit 0.917 0.954 
other 0.450 0.938 
Prince-Edward-Island layoff 0.969 0.867 
quit 0.947 0.944 
other 0.688 0.920 
Nova Scotia layoff 0.964 0.901 
quit 0.941 0.955 
other 0.719 0.932 
New Brunswick layoff 0.976 0.935 
quit 0.961 0.946 
other 0.850 0.949 
Quebec layoff 0.949 0.961 
quit 0.932 0.952 
other 0.933 0.955 
Ontario layoff 0.959 0.959 
quit 0.940 0.950 
other 0.951 0.951 
Manitoba layoff 0.958 0.937 
quit 0.944 0.957 
other 0.919 0.954 
Saskatchewan layoff 0.963 0.958 
quit 0.950 0.955 
other 0.946 0.952 
Alberta layoff 0.961 0.959 
quit 0.949 0.951 
other 0.945 0.957 
British Columbia layoff 0.951 0.939 
quit 0.939 0.945 
other 0.859 0.945 
Northwest Territories layoff . 0.916 0.765 
quit 0.939 0.861 
other 0.924 0.810 
Yukon layoff 0.936 0.948 
quit 0.932 0.923 
other 0.931 0.942 


Source: Special tabulations from Business and Labour Market Analysis Division. 
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Once we impose a restriction on the annual wages associated with a job (e.g. require that all jobs 
pay at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars), the question arises as to whether ROEs that are 
unmatched belong: a) only to the universe of jobs excluded (jobs paying less than $500), b) only 
to the universe of jobs included (those paying at least $500), or c) to both. 


In scenario a, there is no need to inflate the number of ROEs successfully matched by an 
adjustment factor since these ROEs are assumed to represent all relevant ROEs. In the two other 
scenarios, an adjustment factor must be used to account for unsuccessful matches. 


Arguably, scenario c, which assumes that some unmatched ROEs belong to the set of jobs 
excluded while some others belong to the set of jobs included, is the most plausible. In fact, it 
seems reasonable to assume that ROEs unmatched belong to the universes of jobs included and 
excluded in the same proportion as the ROEs successfully matched. For instance, if the number 
of ROEs successfully matched drops by 10% when we impose a restriction on annual wages, we 
might assume that the number of ROEs unmatched that are relevant for adjustment purposes is 
10% lower (when we impose a restriction on annual wages) than the number of ROEs unmatched 
before imposing any restriction. 


Chart Al-1 (based on the 1% version of LWF) shows the permanent layoff rates that result from 
the three aforementioned scenarios. Although they differ somewhat in terms of levels (scenario a 
yielding the lowest values), permanent layoff rates display essentially the same trends in all three 
cases. Therefore, all numbers presented in this study will be based on scenario c, i.e. on the 
assumption that ROEs unmatched belong to the universes of jobs included and excluded in the 
same proportion as the ROEs successfully matched.” 


24 This amounts to using the adjustment factors derived before imposing restrictions on annual wages. 
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CHART A1- 1: Permanent layoff rates (%) under various scenarios*, 1983-1999 
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* Jobs with annual wages of at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File (1% version). 
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V. Using hours-weighted employment to calculate permanent layoff rates 


Ideally, one should calculate permanent layoff rates using a denominator that reflects all hours 
worked in a given year. The reason is that the implicit question underlying the calculation of 
permanent layoff rates is the following: for each hour of labour provided by Canadian workers, 
how many separations (layoffs) occurred? 


Chart Al-2 (based on the 1% version of LWF) shows that permanent layoff rates display 
essentially the same trends whether we use as a denominator the number of person-jobs observed 
in a given year (from the LWF) or an hours-weighted measure of employment (taken from the 
Labour Force Survey and used by the Productivity Section, in Statistics Canada).”” In fact, using 
an hours-weighted measure of employment strengthens, if anything, our conclusion regarding the 
absence of upward trend in permanent layoff rates between 1989 and 1999. Therefore, the 
permanent layoff rates presented in this study will use as a denominator the number of person- 
jobs observed in a given year (from the LWF). 


Chart A1-2: Permanent layoff rates*: Using the number of 
person-jobs (LWF) or an hours-weighted measure of 
employment (LFS), 1983-1999 
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* Jobs with annual wages of at least $500 in 1989 constant dollars. 
Source: Longitudinal Worker File (1% version) and Labour Force Survey. 


25 The hours-weighted measure of employment has been rescaled so as to yield, for 1983, a permanent layoff rate 
identical to that obtained from LWF. 
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Appendix 2: Permanent layoffs of males: Logit model # 1 


Men aged 15-24 Men aged 25-34 Men aged 35-44 Men aged 45-54 Men aged 55-64 
Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Variables Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors 


Intercept -16.870 0.162 -1.462 0.199 -1.971 0.429 -2.217 0.877 1.586 Lage 
Age 

age 13.067 0.158 -0.674 0.136 -0.359 0.219 -0.290 0.356 -1.692 0.601 
age2 -2.989 0.038 0.076 0.023 0.028 0.028 0.028 0.036 0.160 0.051 
Province 

nfld 1.502 0.011 1.247 0.010 1.238 0.011 1.256 0.014 1,353 0.020 
pei 1.200 0.020 1.064 0.020 ROL? 0.024 0.903 0.032 0.789 0.044 
ns 0.772 0.010 0.642 0.009 0.599 0.011 0.512 0.015 0.457 0.021 
nb 1.060 0.010 0.988 0.009 1.027 0.010 0.940 0.013 0.818 0.020 
qc 0.557 0.005 0.454 0.005 0.457 0.005 0.443 0.007 0.444 0.009 
man 0.247 0.011 0.081 0.011 0.019 0.013 -0.107 0.018 -0.094 0.023 
sask 0.561 0.010 0.375 0.010 0.305 0.013 0.276 0.017 0.202 0.024 
alta 0.492 0.006 0.498 0.006 0.520 0.007 0.531 0.009 0.455 0.013 
be 0.576 0.006 0.598 0.005 0.596 0.006 0.532 0.008 0.503 0.011 
otherpr 0.069 0.021 0.058 0.017 0.236 0.020 0.320 0.027 0.463 0.041 
Year effects 

y83 0.336 0.010 0.268 0.010 0.176 0.013 0.146 0.017 -0.045 0.021 
y84 0.306 0.010 0.198 0.010 0.142 0.013 0.140 0.017 -0.038 0.021 
y85 0.214 0.010 0.146 0.010 0.079 0.013 0.111 0.017 -0.026 0.021 
y86 0.161 0.010 Or 37. 0.010 0.058 0.013 0.079 0.017 -0.077 0.021 
y87 0.106 0.010 0.077 0.010 0.034 0.013 0.016 0.017 -0.072 0.021 
y88 0.061 0.010 0.020 0.010 -0.001 0.013 -0.010 0.017 -0.065 0.022 
y90 0.160 0.010 0.229 0.009 0.162 0.012 0.128 0.016 0.072 0.021 
y91 0.194 0.011 0.284 0.009 0:222 0.012 0.165 0.016 0.146 0.021 
y92 0.139 0.011 0.264 0.010 0.204 0.012 0.130 0.016 0.104 0.021 
y93 0.086 0.011 0.203 0.010 0.159 0.012 0.113 0.016 0.084 0.021 
y94 0.032 0.011 0.130 0.010 0.112 0.012 0.062 0.016 0.084 0.021 
y95 0.054 0.011 0.126 0.010 0.129 0.012 0.089 0.016 0.125 0.021 
y96 0.023 0.011 0.099 0.010 0.099 0.012 0.068 0.015 0.094 0.021 
y97 -0.036 0.011 0.070 0.010 0.116 0.012 0.086 0.015 0.116 0.021 
y98 -0.021 0.011 0.060 0.010 0.118 0.012 0.092 0.015 0.120 0.021 
y99 -0.143 0.011  -0.043 0.010 0.042 0.012 0.029 0.015 0.086 0.021 
Sample 

size 3,359,779 4,323,671 3,439,514 2,201,001 1,117,870 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Appendix 2: Permanent layoffs of females: Logit model # 1 


Women aged 15-24 Women aged 25-34 Women aged 35-44 Women aged 45-54 Women aged 55-64 
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Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Variables Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors 


Intercept -14.064 0.224 -1.958 0.303 -1.979 0.654 - 1.406 1376 -2.902 3.104 
Age 

age 9.867 0.219 -0.838 0.208 -0.687 0.334 -0.978 0.560 -0.529 1.052 
age2 -2.279 0.053 0.101 0.035 0.062 0.042 0.103 0.057 0.068 0.089 
Province 

nfld 1.691 0.013 1.407 0.013 1.393 0.016 1542 0.021 1,734 0.034 
pei 1.378 0.025 1.245 0.026 1.165 0.031 1.168 . 0.040 1.240 0.062 
ns 0.822 0.014 0.595 0.014 0.559 0.017 0.513 0.023 0.570 0.036 
nb 1.044 0.014 0.958 0.014 0.952 0.016 0.844 0.022 0.982 0.034 
qc 0.764 0.007 0.617 0.007 0.543 0.008 0.548 0.011 0.671 0.016 
man 0.126 0.016 -0.014 0.017 -0.087 0.020 -0.137 0.026 -0.165 0.039 
sask 0.194 0.017 -0.056 0.019 -0.115 0.022 -0.175 0.030 -0.207 0.044 
alta 0.261 0.010 0.201 0.010 0.170 0.012 0.158 0.016 0.204 0.025 
be 0.626 0.009 0.560 0.008 0.440 0.010 0.466 0.013 0.614 0.019 
otherpr 0.263 0.034 0.128 0.030 0.063 0.039 0.389 0.050 0.405 0.083 
Year effects 

y83 0.373 0.015 0.223 0.016 0.215 0.021 0.227 0.028 0.118 0.039 
y84 0.414 0.014 0.213 0.015 0.224 0.020 0.179 0.028 0.104 0.039 
y85 0.285 0.015 0.151 0.015 0.194 0.020 0.157 0.028 0.020 0.040 
y86 0.224 0.015 0.136 0.015 0.103 0.020 0.124 0.027 -0.021 0.040 
y87 0.125 0.015 0.106 0.015 0.088 0.020 0.068 0.027 -0.006 0.039 
y88 0.085 0.015 0.053 0.015 0.081 0.020 0.051 0.027 0.039 0.040 
y90 0.095 0.015 0.185 0.015 0.208 0.018 0.174 0.025 0.152 0.037 
y91 0.168 0.015 0.247 0.015 0.274 0.018 0.226 0.025 0.188 0.037 
y92 0.202 0.016 0.266 0.015 0.261 0.018 0.204 0.025 0.254 0.037 
y93 0.155 0.016 0.225 0.015 0.234 0.018 0.162 0.025 0.229 0.037 
y94 0.121 0.016 0.184 0.015 0.180 0.018 0.054 0.025 0.152 0.037 
y95 0.125 0.016 0.144 0.015 0.173 0.018 0.032 0.025 0.058 0.038 
y96 0.160 0.016 0.175 0.015 0.169 0.018 0.049 0.025 0.077 0.038 
y97 0.146 0.015 0.248 0.015 0.309 0.018 0.160 0.024 0.181 0.036 
y98 0.053 0.016 0.175 0.015 0.219 0.018 0.077 0.024 0.096 0.037 
y99 -0.034 0.016 0.066 0.015 0.159 0.018 0.036 0.024 -0.002 0.037 
Sample 

size 2,955,613 3,466,874 2,895,590 1,805,052 711,562 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Appendix 2: Permanent quits of males: Logit model # 1 


Men aged 15-24 Men aged 25-34 Men aged 35-44 Men aged 45-54 Men aged 55-64 


Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Variables Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors 


Intercept -12.122 0.137 -0.303 0.216 1.374 0.555 0.870 1399 2.831 3:35.19 


Age 


age 10.054 0.135 -0.634 0.149 -1.556 0.284 -1.142 0.570 -1.868 1.194 
age2 -2.410 0.033 0.004 0.025 0.133 0.036 0.065 0.058 0.133 0.101 
Province 

nfld -0.875 0.020 -1.140 0.023 -1.224 0.033 -1.276 0.054 -1.091 0.090 
pei -0.801 0.033 -1.021 0.042 -0.968 0.059 -1.092 0.102 -1.090 0.174 
ns -0.475 0.013 -0.647 0.014 -0.715 0.020 -0.606 0.031 -0.587 0.055 
nb -0.506 0.014 -0.698 0.015 -0.732 0.022 -0.716 0.035 -0.700 0.063 
qc -0.114 0.005 -0.248 0.005 -0.315 0.007 -0.308 0.011 -0.303 0.019 
man -0.056 0.009 -0.123 0.010 -0.103 0.015 -0.071 0.023 -0.113 0.039 
sask -0.005 0.010 -0.114 0.011 -0.049 0.016 0.017 0.025 0.091 0.042 
alta 0.286 0.005 0.205 0.006 0.296 0.008 0.468 0.013 0.523 0.022 
be -0.059 0.006 -0.128 0.006 -0.067 0.008 0.035 0.013 0.086 0.021 
otherpr -0.611 0.022 -0.593 0.020 -0.337 0.027 -0.106 0.042 0.113 0.078 
Year effects 

y83 -0.721 0.010 -0.643 0.011 -0.557 0.017 -0.510 0.026 -0.633 0.040 
y84 -0.538 0.010 -0.481 0.011 -0.444 0.016 -0.474 0.025 -0.509 0.039 
y85 -0.355 0.009 -0.312 0.010 -0.304 0.015: «. =0:293 0.024 -0.406 0.038 
y86 -0.223 0.009 -0.243 0.010 -0.226 0.015 -0.248 0.024 -0.278 0.036 
y87 -0.056 0.008 -0.045 0.009 -0.058 0.014 -0.043 0.022 -0.124 0.035 
y88 0.029 0.008 -0.002 0.009 -0.006 0.014 -0.016 0.022 0.002 0.035 
y90 -0.145 0.009 -0.147 0.009 -0.160 0.014 -0.192 0.022 -0.179 0.036 
y91 -0.467 0.010 -0.458 0.010 -0.499 0.015 -0.482 0.024 -0.541 0.040 
y92 -0.608 0.011 -0.576 0.011 -0.642 0.016 -0.633 0.025 -0.649 0.042 
y93 -0.627 0.011 -0.572 0.011 -0.639 0.016 -0.695 0.025 -0.721 0.043 
y94 -0.458 0.010 -0.368 0.010 -0.441 0.015 -0.514 0.024 -0.594 0.041 
y95 -0.501 0.010 -0.391 0.010 -0.453 0.015 -0.503 0.023 -0.581 0.041 
y96 -0.527 0.010 -0.359 0.010 -0.416 0.014 -0.474 0.023 -0.502 0.040 
y97 -0.371 0.010 -0.189 0.010 -0,.230 0.014 -0.323 0.022 -0.299 0.037 
y98 -0.260 0.009 -0.101 0.010 -0.146 0.013 -0.252 0.021 -0.293 0.036 
y99 -0.173 0.009 -0.051 0.009 -0.098 0.013 -0.160 0.020 -0.234 0.035 
Sample 

size 3,359,779 4,323,671 3,439,514 2,201,001 1,117,870 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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Appendix 2: Permanent quits of females: Logit model # 1 


Women aged 15-24 Women aged 25-34 Women aged 35-44 Women aged 45-54 Women aged 55-64 


Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard Parameter Standard 
Variables Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors Estimates errors 


Intercept -12.765 0.144 1.495 0.237 -0.995 0.583 -0.722 41S -1.519 3.831 
Age 

age 10.670 0.142 -1.858 0.163 -0.393 0.298 -0.565 0.577 -0.450 1.300 
age2 -2.556 0.035 0.206 0.028 -0.003 0.038 0.022 0.059 0.025 0.110 
Province 

nfld -0.607 0.018 -0.860 0.022 -0.871 0.030 -0.886 0.049 -0.684 0.098 
pei -0.618 0.032 -0.793 0.041 -0.779 0.055 -0.995 0.092 -0.834 0.169 
ns -0.225 0.012 -0.372 0.014 -0.459 0.020 -0.352 0.029 -0.374 0.057 
nb -0.285 0.013 -0.467 0.016 -0.532 0.022 -0.558 0.035 -0.627 0.071 
qc -0.121 0.005 -0.306 0.006 -0.323 0.008 -0.316 0.012 -0.226 0.022 
man 0.032 0.009 -0.038 0.011 -0.023 0.014 -0.003 0.021 -0.001 0.038 
sask 0.106 0.010 -0.102 0.012 -0.113 0.017 -0.083 0.025 -0.056 0.043 
alta 0.367 0.006 0.241 0.006 0.292 0.009 0.378 0.013 0.509 0.023 
be 0.117 0.006 0.031 0.006 0.049 0.009 0.087 0.013 0.222 0.022 
otherpr -0.048 0.022 -0.135 0.022 -0.053 0.031 0.192 0.047 0.328 0.090 
Year effects 

y83 -0.564 0.010 -0.447 0.012 -0.427 0.018 -0.409 0.027 -0.311 0.043 
y 84 -0.411 0.010 -0.356 0.012 -0.344 0.017 -0.295 0.026 -0.272 0.042 
y 85 -0.263 0.009 -0.209 0.011 -0.253 0.016 -0.179 0.025 -0.168 0.041 
y 86 -0.179 0.009 -0.154 0.011 -0.177 0.015 -0.133 0.024 -0.134 0.040 
y87 -0.038 0.009 0.005 0.010 -0.027 0.014 0.025 0.023 -0.018 0.039 
y88 0.031 0.008 0.028 0.010 0.053 0.014 0.051 0.022 0.032 0.039 
y90 -0.076 0.009 -0.069 0.010 -0.104 0.014 -0.074 0.022 -0.151 0.039 
y9l -0.346 0.010 -0.344 0.011 -0.405 0.015 -0.374 0.023 -0.360 0.041 
y92 -0.495 0.011 -0.492 0.012 -0.567 0.016 -0.542 0.024 -0.487 0.043 
y93 -0.540 0.011 -0.548 0.012 -0.681 0.016 -0.674 0.025 -0.686 0.045 
y94 -0.452 0.011 -0.446 0.012 -0.564 0.016 -0.605 0.024 -0.690 0.045 
y95 -0.440 0.011 -0.429 0.012 -0.594 0.016 -0.640 0.024 -0.747 0.046 
y96 -0.521 0.011 -0.431 0.012 -0.588 0.016 -0.667 0.024 -0.693 0.045 
y97 -0.397 0.010 -0.261 0.011 -0.411 0.015 -0.477 0.022 -0.520 0.042 
y98 -0.261 0.010 -0.158 0.011 -0.301 0.014 -0.359 0.021 -0.440 0.040 
y99 -0.186 0.009 -0.087 0.011 -0.200 0.014 -0.293 0.021 -0.462 0.040 
Sample ; 

size 2,955,613 3,466,874 2,895,590 1,805,052 711,562 


ee 


Source: Longitudinal Worker File (10% version). 
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